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QUINTILIAN ON EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT TEACHINGS. 1 

The essential identity of modern with ancient culture in 
certain fundamental aspects has been brought home to me by 
a comparison of the work of Dr. James M. Buckley, entitled 
Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional and Amateur Speakers, 
with some parts of the work of Quintilian. Dr. Buckley's book 
was written after his long experience as an acceptable lecturer 
on this subject before theological seminaries and law schools, at 
the direct and coincident request of two faculties ; it may fairly 
be accepted as an expression of modern views, just as we may 
take Quintilian's work as the expression of the ancient. 

Verbal identity of phrase is here out of the question, since 
the speakers use different languages ; but practical identity of 
thought will be readily apparent if corresponding statements be 
set side by side. This practical identity will appear if Quintilian 
be quoted only in translation ; in order to make clearer the 
modern tone of the ancient writer, the references to the pas- 
sages cited will be withheld until both the ancient and the 
modern statements shall have been quoted ; there will thus be a 
chance for the reader who wishes to do so, to apply the test of 
that instantaneous discrimination between new and old which 
comes from our more intimate knowledge of modern teachings. 

First, then, as to the regard in which extemporaneous oratory 
is held as an art. We may compare these statements: (i, in 
which the writer is speaking to students of rhetoric) "The 
richest fruit of all our study and the most ample recompense 
for the extent of our labor is the faculty of speaking extempore." 
(2) "I would again praise before any other acquisition that of 
expressing forcibly and with ease any idea which the mind may 
contain." (3) " Oratory is the greatest of arts." The question 
is whether we feel able to declare which is the ancient and which 
the modern expression, until we have learned that quotation 

1 Paper read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 27. 
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No. i is from Quintilian (Inst. Orat., X, vii : i ) ; No. 2, the words 
of Sargent Prentiss to his brother, quoted by Buckley, p. 390 ; 
No. 3, Buckley's own expression, p. 1. 

Second, as to the basis of the peculiar quality of this art, 
we may compare the following: (1) "Every extemporaneous 
address is the product of the whole man — mind, heart, voice — 
every supporting and expressing organ contributing in varying 
degrees of energy." (2) " For it is strength of feeling com- 
bined with energy of intellect, that renders us eloquent." In 
this case quotation No. 1 is from Buckley, p. 33 ; and No. 2, 
from Quintilian (X, vii : 15). 

Third, with regard to the means of acquiring this desirable 
art. The topic is most readily treated in subdivisions. 

(a) Years of learning are needed to fill the fountain of ideas 
and words. Compare: (1) " A double basis, compounded as 
follows : First, of a wide and thorough general education .... 
Second, of the habit of constant and searching reflection." (2) 
"We must acquire an ample store of the best language." (3) 
" We must study at all times and in all places." No. 1 , the words 
of Gladstone, quoted by Buckley, p. 337; No. 2, Quintilian 
(X, vii : 7) ; No. 3, Quintilian, (X, vii : 27) . 

(6) Trained habit will build paths of thought. Compare: 
(1) " Grooves are usually formed in the beginning of a career," 
and (2) "He who shall speak according to a certain method 
will be led forward .... as by a sure guide." No. 1, from 
Buckley, p. 307; No. 2, from Quintilian. (X, vii: 6). 

(c) The art of the extemporizer is the art of conversation. 
Compare : (1) " Nor must we omit to notice the advice that no 
portion even of our common conversation should ever be care- 
less, and that whatever we may say and wherever we may say it, 
it should be as far as possible excellent in its kind ; " and (2) 
" Except in the case of some .... (speakers) in constant 
practice .... who abstain from talking in private because 
they have so much of it to do in public, I doubt if an instance 
can be found of a successful extemporizer who is not what would 
be called " a great talker." No. 1 is from Quintilian (X, vii : 28) ; 
No. 2, from Buckley, p. 187. 
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(d) The habit of written composition is useful in forming- 
language for the extemporizer. Compare: (i) " The quest for new 
words should be ceaseless. To imprint these indelibly the habit 
of writing should be maintained .... should the neglect of 
composition and self-criticism be prolonged (speakers who have 
quit writing) will become padders ; " and (2) " We must cer- 
tainly write never more than when we have to speak most 
extempore ... . as it appears that by writing we speak with 
greatest accuracy." No. 1 is from Buckley, p. 325; No. 2, Quin- 
tilian (X, vii :28). 

(e) Habit and exercise are the mainstay of extempore 
facility. Compare: (1) "For it is habit and exercise that 
chiefly beget facility, and, if they be intermitted even for a short 
period, not only will our fluency be diminished, but our mouth 
may even be closed ; " and (2, in which a great orator, speaking 
of the need of practice to maintain perfection, says :) " During 
five whole sessions I spoke every night but one, and I regret that 
I did not speak that night too :" No. 1, the expression of Quin- 
tilian (X, vii: 8); No. 2, the words of the English orator Fox, 
quoted by Buckley, p. 360. 

It would be easy to multiply the parallels, and perhaps it 
would be superfluous ; but one more example may be given : 
An incidental characterization of extemporary eloquence is as 
follows : " The overflow of a full mind, swelling in the joyous 
excitement of a friendly reception, kindling in the glowing theme 
suggested by the occasion, and not unmoved by the spirit of the 
place." Is this quotation to be assigned to Buckley, to Quintilian, 
or to Edward Everett? . 

The modern tone of Quintilian's teaching is, after all, easy to 
account for ; oratory involves relations of human nature, which 
does not change. The methods of appeal are the same today as 
two thousand years ago ; the insight of Quintilian as a teacher 
of oratory has not been surpassed, and so his teachings remain, 
tested and true. 

George V. Edwards 

Olivet College. 



